lids on 


The Treasury Department raid on thé Daily Worker 
offices “demands critical scrutiny” to defend the freedom of 
the press, it was declared yesterday by Richard W. Slocum, 
president of the American News- oe. iw 
paper Publishers, in. his address 
prepared for delivery to°thé 70th 
ure ANPA conyention at. the 


ANPA‘s gratification “that the light). 
of the free press has returned to}. 
Argentina.” | 
Dr. Gainza,- whase newspaper). 
was taken over by: the Peron gov- 
ernment for five years; resumed 
operation as its head in February. 
He said that “the forced silence of 
five years only strengthened La 
Prensas independent -pirit.” 


Judge Bars 
Move to 
Try Foster 


Federal Judge Sylvester J. Ryan’ 
yesterday denied a government 
motion to bring William Z. Foster, | 
Communist Party national chair-! 
man to trial on charges of violat- 
ing the Smith Act. | 

Foster, 75, was indicted in 1948 
en two counts, The first—the one. 
on which Eugene Dennis and ten 
other co-defendants were tried and. 
convicted—charged conspiracy to 
teach and advocate violent over- 


aldorf-Astoria. 


_ &The_ press,” Slocum’ declared, 
“should let it be known that it ‘will 
fight any*singling out intended “as 
harassment. or interference with 
the public right to a free press.” 


. Procedure of the Treasury De- 
partment,” he said, “in any news- 
paper demands critical scrutiny, It 
is easy for some to pass Over an: 
incident like the recent seizure and 
padlocking of the New York Daily 

Vorker with the thought that this 
was a Communist newspaper and 
Communists. deserve nothing bet- 
ter. 


“But an act lookéd at’ lightly 
which violates a safeguard can 
well be used as a precedent, 

“Normally a government seizes 
property only when there is dan- 
ger- that assets of @ delinquent tax- 
payer may disappear pending final 
determination of the liability. The 
possibility of disappearance of as- 
sets in this case must be considered 
in deciding whether harassment 
was the objective rather than nor- 
mal considerations of jeopardy as- 
sessment,” 


EASTLAND INQUISITION 


The ANPA president said the 
whole feleblondhip of government! 
and the press calls for “constant 
vigilance and an outspoken voice,” 

“Hearings like those of the Sen- 
ate Eastland committee, which 
called a number of New York City 
newspapermen before it, must be 
looked at to. determine whether the 
motive was as stated or directed | 
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IKE INSISTS ON 
BOMB BLAST; 
=== BARS TAX CUT 


ond count charged membership in » WASHINGTON, April 25.—President Eisenhower today rejected suggestions that 
an organization glevoted to that the U.S. call off the hydrogen bomb test in the Pacific next month. He said such tests are 
end. linked inseparably with the development of guided missiles. Eisenhower also said he be- 
Foster's case was severed from | lieves no- useful purpose would be 
the Dennis case because of a se- served now by a visit of Soviet 
rious heart ailment, and the .courts | leaders to this country. 
have repeatedly rejected motions And he said he can see no logi- 
to bring him to trial. ma... Scal-reasons for redicing taxes this 
The motion by U, S: Attorney| ‘Sgieuae year. 
Paul W. Williams sought a trial) - He told his news conference 
at “certain newspapers with the on the “membership” rather than | that as of now he is convinced it 
thought of reprisal or intimida.| tt. conspiracy” clause of the} would not be in the good interest 
hen.” Slocum: said, Smith Act. He had offered to limit) of America to lower tax rates. “e 
He also urged the nation’s press court sessions to two or three made clear that his attitude wou 


| sa di timate al hold even it the Federal. surplus 
Al ate Ente mnie .,|hours a day and estimated the trial a an : om 
ese Ming ree access to. public would last four to six weeks. | during the current fiscal year 


“Matters about which the pub-| - David Freedman, Foster's. at-, sours Fa te a. considerably 
fovernseent of the people. and by|last examination of Foster in’ No: pane Hie administration has al 
the peoplé are being stamped ‘top, vember by a court-appointed , a | : Rating out corodiution tenes | 
secret’ and officials are finding a|physician, The physician reported ~ — Saviet premicr Bulganin and Prime Minister Eden toast triend- 1A; ¢ "a had - Sat 
hundred excuses for refusing to|Foster was suffering from arterjo-| ship between the Soviet Union and Great Britain as the Prime Adlai Stevenson had said -Sat- 
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ixon Aide to Be Subpenaed 
In Gothing Contract Probe 


WASHINGCTQN, April 25.—Murray Chotiner, California attorney and vice-presi- 
dent Richard Nixon's campaign manager, faces a Senate subcommittee investigation into 
military clothing contracts, Chotiner failed to show up today after he was scheduled to 
testify regarding a $5,000 counsel, ~~~ ——- =" - : iit ee AR 
fee paid him by a clothing con- 
tractor, Herman Kravitz, who is 
under fire for alleged payoff and 
other frauds in getting government 


discuss many things they are!sclerosis, | Minister's wife join them, urday that the U.S. should con- 
weg : 7 : oe Ai sn he n° le AN TEE STS SR a _. sider halting the H-bomb test as 
doing. In his miling, Judge Ryan said: | a einen Seeseaaik Gaeinamieanen 
He said the presence of Dr. Al-|}“I am convinced that presently to " pe pit mk ts tne. fe 
berto Gainza Paz, publisher of La! bring this defendant to trial would a ee us | 
ens mine Aires gh ‘ia ‘ paradoxical for a. person On one 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, as a speak-|result in serious and _ irreparable | | | 
at the session testifies to the’ h: him. if ie ORR Haat ee - hand to urge as hard work as 
‘ | ieee Sera cee ee | REE 91 a, H not m he death, | - possible on missiles, as ‘Stevenson 
| : vars \ had done yesterday, and then ask 
FUNDS ARE STILL BADLY NEEDED KReSUILT OF TaikS i0 ay that work be stapped on the H- 
Funds to keep the Daily Worker publishing while it has the | | “ee we P 
T-men s dagger at its throat are badly needed. T 1ey should be sent | LONDON, April \, ee Britain and the Soviet Union end- shaiiiene sas” hcatoas tae Made. 
or brought to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press at 35 E. ‘ed their “Little Summit” conference today. Informed sourc- "045 a Bg BEY wae 
: | : . chev that Russia soon wou ave 
12 St. Robert W. Dunn is treasurer. ren PA PE boat apse 
‘ . _y es said they had reached some agreements on the Mid-East, | guided ‘missiles with H-bomb war- 
oe aie a —— East-West trade and Anglo-Soviet| heads capable of hitting “any 
cultural relations. But they  still|point in the world.” But the Pres- 
appeared deadlocked on European ident added that there is a very 
security, disarmament and Ger-|long distance between laboratory 
man unity. capability and the construction of 
The last two meetings between |#" CXpenstve, effective and elabor- 
Premier Anthony Eden, Soviet | #e instrument of war. 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin and} Other highlights at Eisenhower's 
Communist Party Nikita Khrush-|news conference today: 
chev took place at No. 10 Downing | He said he had not received from 
St. this morning and _ this after-| Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
noon, Each session lasted hours. | what he would consider a defini- 
A communique after the meet- | tive answer as to whether Nixon 
ing ones, fae ya’ hae to run with him this fall. 
‘ ; th, | 6 final stage of the Angio-| Fie got a report this mornin 
Chotiner literally “made” Nixon, ing bookmakers in Los Angeles Su-|Soviet discussions was completed | f,..) ecohd = ing Stassen, Wien 
politicalty. Nixon, when he first | perior Court. 3 ‘ this afternoon. The result will De House disarmament specialist, on 
coe for Congress, went to Chotiner | Meanwhile, Nixon's $18,000 announced alter the a of the 'Stassen’s talk in London last night 
for aid and advice. Chotiner is Soviet leaders from their visit to| J} Khrushchev. He added still 


» 
- 


uniform contracts. 

Committee chairman John L. 
McClellan said a subpoena. would 
be issued. 

Kravitz was associated with a 
clothing firm in Atlantic City, Sen- 
ate investigators want to know why 
the firm hired a west coast lawyer 
to do its east coast degal . work. 
Kravitz wouldn't talk to the sub- 


committee, beyond saying he was | 


thinking of moving to Los Angeles. 


Earlier > however, 


had admitted 


that he went to Chotiner because 


- 


“credited” with figuring out the 
anti-Communist angle to help 
Nixon make his .mark politically. 
He managed Nixon’s campaign for 
the U. S. Senate and his 1952 cam- 
paign for vice-president, master- 
minding the TV address in which 
Nixon cried his way -out’ of the 
$18,000 slush fund scandal. 
Chotiner .is also: known as a 
lawyer for the underworld, A N a- 
tion article in July, 1955, reported 
that in three “years, from 1949 to 
1952, his law firm appeared as de- 
fense counsel in 220 cases invaly- 


had a: lot.of “influence.” 


‘slush fund, apparently set up by 


'Chotiner or at least with his as- 


 datance, is beginning to kick up 
again. The York Gazette Daily, of 
York, Pa., has been running edi- 


= A Nt 


‘torials noting the similarity be- 
‘tween this slush fund and the 
| $2,500 offered to Sen. Francis Case 
by a natural gas lobbyist. 


The York Gazette Daily wants 
to know what is the difference be- 
tween the offer to Case,‘labeled 
an attempt to bribe, and the money 
given to Nixon by. e: 
same crowd for - his: ele 
penses, 


ex- 
' 


Scotland tomorrow evening.” 

The reference was to a flying 
trip Bulganin and Khrushchev 
will make to Edinburgh. 

After the meetings here, Eden 
and Lord Privy Seal R. A, Butler 
went out to the doorstep and saw 


‘the Soviet leaders off in their car. 


The concrete results of the 
meetings were reported to be a 
gene il agreement to call for co- 

tion in keeping the peace in 
Middle East, an Anglo-Soviet 


the/cultural agreement, and perhaps 


agreement to step up trade be- 


‘tween the two countries. 


self. wi 


wants inspection BEFORE disarm- 
ament. 

He said he thought it was per- 
fectly correct for Democratic strat- 
egists to make him, rather than 
members of his © administration, 
their main target in the election 
campaign. eer irae 

On taxes, Eisenhower said that 
us of $1 bilkon 


if the government should fi 
a su 

$1.5 billion when the fiscal 

ends on june 930, it 


prudent to use it to reduee the 


id 
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Franco Thr 
Falange 


MADRID, April 24. 


Page 2 


sensational trial of the four university student 


nation with his Falange as new walkouts occurred in soe 
s continue 


to hear witnesses 


Dictator Franco took to the radio yesterday, in Huelva, to threaten the 
n. The strikes spread while the ~ 


who _ testified 


against Franco's repressive regime. 
Franco concluded his speech by 
referring. ominously to his armed 
uprising in 1936 against the Re- 
ublicean government. “Waves of 
lue Shirts and: Red Berets will 
rise on the march,” he warned. 


Franco was referring to the 
uniforms worn by Falangists and 
the Requetes or Navarrese troops 
during the civil war. 

But it is precisely in Navarre, 
in the 36 factoriés of Pamplona, its 
capital, where the current strike 
wave began and from which it 
spread, 

Franco’s Constitution expressly 
outlaws strikes and metes out 
severe penalties for striking. 

In Bilbao, center of Spain's 
heavy industry, more than 10,000 
factory workers were on. strike. 
Another 10,000 threatened to. go 
out tomorrow in protest against 
wages. The government ordered 
the two plants closed, using the 
method employed to break strikes 
in° Pampiona, San Sebastian and 
Barcelona. 

How tense the internal scene is 
can be gauged by the fact that 
Jose Maria Gil Robles, defense 
counsel for the four youths on 
trial, was one of the foremost 
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An Israeli 


Secretary Dag Hammarskjold. 


against the Republic in 1936. 

“The entire youth of Spain” he 
said, “is sitting there on that bench 
and not four defendants.” 

Similar declarations were made’ 
earlier in depositions by Pedro 
Lair Wutralgo, former rector of 
Madrid University; Dionisio Rid- 
ruejo, writer and former Franco) 
apologist, and by many similar 
figures. 

Robles, the foreign correspond- 
ents at the trial reported, “sup- 
ported the rights of the people to 
freedom of expression.” 

One of the leaflets brought as 
evidences against the defendants 
referred to Blas Perez Gonzales, 
Minister of the Interior, as “Blas 
Himmler,’ after Heinrich Himmler : 
who ‘headed the infamous Nazi!Jordan is the_only one not pro- 


Gestapo. Gonzales had ordered the tected by a cease-fire agreement. 
arrest of many university students, | ammarskjold worked out a’ cease- 


Robles argued that the reference! ite last week between Israel and 
to Himmler could scarcely be re-|8ypt and a conditional one be- 


Jordanian 


newed. tension alon 
‘Jordan frontier. 


| Hammarskjold flew to the Jor- 
dan capital late yesterday and con- 
erred with King Hussein only 

after Israel charged that 
Arab infiltrators slipped across the 
‘border from Jordan ard killed four 


civilians. 


g the Israeli- 


’ 
’ 


hours 


Israeli-Egyptian border just before the cease-fire arranged by UN | 


e ° 
Franco supporters in the uprising’ ag on ers WwW 


JERUSALEM (Israeli sector), 
General Dag Hammarskjold conferr 
Jordan premier Samir El]-Rifai in ho 


; | 
The border between Israe] and 
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— 25.—U.N. en? 
today in Amman wit 
pes of ending the re- 


re ee eee Ll A CTE 


tween Israel and Syria early this 
iweek, 


| Informed sources said Jordan 
‘did net prepare any proposals it- 
self to submit to the UN chief 
and that the talks were limited to 
a border agreement and not to 


: | national development.” 


Ceylon Premier 
Sees No Strings 
In U.S. Aid Offer 


COLOMBO, Ceylon, April 25.— 
Prentier S. W. RD. 
said today his government would 
accept economic aid from the U.S. 
as well as from China, Russia and 
other countries. — : 


“I have examined the question 
(of U.S. aid) carefully and am con- 
vinced there are no strings,” Ban- 
daranaike said. 

He said he had found no secret 
clauses in the defense agreement 


ing he might not carry out his 
threat to sioninots British bases. 


Eariler he said Ceylon would re- 


member “if it does not conflict 
with our national sovereignty or 


Voids Indigtment — 
Of Ex-Congressman 


Charges of illegal fees against 
former Congressman T. Vincent 
Quinn and his two former law 
partners, Martin Schwaber and 
James D. Saver, were dismissed 
yesterday by Federal Judge Ed- 
ward Weinfield. The judge ruled 
the evidence was insufficient. 

The three had been indicted on 
charges of sharing $40,833 in fees 
paid to their firm for representing 
clients in tax cases while Quinn 
was a member of the House from 


} 


with the United Kingdom, indicat-|5P°&° 


main a British commonwealth! 
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Stadents Hear 
Hiss Tonight 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 25.— 
Princeton Universi president 
Harold W. Doods called on under- 
graduates today to show “reason- 
able conduct”! during scheduled 
hes here by Alger Hiss and 
Willard Edwards of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Edwards, sponsored by the 
Aquinas Foundation, Roman Cath- 
olic organization of the’ Princeton 
campus, is speaking tonight against 

iss. | 

Hiss, former State Department 
official framed for jury in a 


jspy hysteria case, will talk tomor- 


row evening on “The Meaning of 
Geneva’ before the American 
Whig-Cliosophic Society, a student 
debating group. 


Peru Communication 


Workers Strike 


LIMA, Peru, April 25.—A strike 
on the nationalized communica- 
tions system has cut Perus prov- 
inces off trom Lima, it was re- 
ported today. 

The ce i involved several 


1949 through 195). 


thousand workers in the provinces, 


political aspects. | 

Israeli newspapers today accused 
the Arab nations of scorning Ham-! 
marskjold’s peace mission and said 
they were using his presence in 
ithe Middle East to increase ten- 
sion, 


garded as an insult, since the Ges- : 

tapo leader was “many years ago | MONTGOMERY 
received here with all the honors'| | 
and given the highest decoration 
of the Spanish state.” 

The tour defendants are Vin- 
cent Girbau, a young diplomat 
employed at the Ministry of For-| MONTGOMERY, Ala., April 
eign Affairs; Manuel Ortuno, a} 29.—Racist city officials here, in 
university student; jesus Ibanez, a| defiance of the U.S. Supreme Court 
teacher of journalism in the Uni-jruling barring segregation in in- 
versity of Madrid, and Luis Caro,}trastate trans port ation,. teday 
a student in the -Administration|threatened Negroes with arrest if 
School. The prosecutor has asked|they attempt to avail themselves of 
for sentences up to 12 years. ° the high court decision. 

The student demonstrations be- 
gan around the first of this year,|lers warned he would enforce ille- 
and Falange gangsters, retaliated | gal state segregation bans in pub- 
by invading the university's class-| lic transportation. 
rooms with revolvers and blud-| «py be responsible for arrests 


geons. and I'll give direct orders for those 
The strike wave began several arrest,” 3 stated. 


weeks ago at Pamplona, for a 
ula wWaes aud bother” meebin Sellers’ threat came less than 24 
g = , Poe) hours after the National City Lines, 


_ conditions and against the prohi- 
bitive cost of Aecessities. ine., of Chicago, operators of the 
bus lines, target of the five month 


oe “\| boycot of all 50,000 Negroes in 
Raid on Chile Labor 


Montgomery, announced it would 
Federation Assailed 


comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling and eliminate jimcrow on 
The Latin American Confedera-| Montgomery busses and lines in 
tion of Workers has protested to S¢Vem other southern and south- 
President Ibanez of Chile against 

te penne of the uarters 
of 


4 


western cities. 
B. W. Franklin, vice-president 
United Workers F ation 
of Chilé and the seizure of its 


of the National City, bus , who 
arrived in M ontenery to confer 
property. It demanded the return 
of documents and pr 
called 


with city offi , said the com- 
operty pany “has no choice but to com- 

The Confederatita has 
thgoughout Latin A-nerica to make 


sion and “we are not going te at- 
tempt to enforce ion.” 


HIGH COURT BUS RULING 


Police Commissioner Clyde Sel]-'mouth, Va., have already dropped 


| 
Seanad Quad Dies 


| 


COP DEFIES 


‘ization, is holding a mass meeting 
tomorrow to decide its next action: 
in light of the new ruling. Mean-| 
|while the boycott of the Negro 
icommunity is still in efféct. : 

| A number of southern cities like 
‘Durham and Greensbore, N. C.., 
‘and Richmond, Norfolk and Ports- 


' 
’ 
: 


segregation in its bus transporta- 
tion, while others maintain outright 
defiance to the Supreme Court 
decree. 


Franklin 


: 


said the company} 


| 


;would assist any driver who is ar-| 


rested under local laws “as long) 
as the driver is carrying ‘out the) 
companys instructions.” 

A pledge to “stick with the com- 
pany was voiced by William 
Welch, local head of the Amalga- 
‘mated Assn. ) 


The second boy of quadruplets' 
born Monday to a mother of twins 
died yesterday. Doctors took every 
precaution to save the lives of the 
remaining pair of girls. | 

Doctors at Flower-Fifth Avenue 
Hospital said the boys born to; 
Carmen Medina, 25, and her hus-: 


| 


bh 


7 


pecting only one child, were “et: 


Improvement 


The” Mantgoméry : 
____.4/ Associations, leading Negro. organ- 


ply” with the Supreme Court deci- 


band, Ciprian, who had been z 


mature in development than the 
girls,” ic ® f 7 


; 


‘Leavenworth .Penintentiary and 


Henry Winston and Gil Green 
have been transferred out of the 


West Street Federal House of De- 
tention here to Federal penitentia- 
ries, to serve their eight year prison 
terms under the Smith Act, it was 
learned yesterday by their. families. 

Attorneys for the two Commu- 
nist leaders, who surrendered 
voluntarily to government author- 
ities recently, have been notified 
that Gil Green is being sent to 


: 


. 


Henry Winston to Terre Haute, 
Ind. Since they are subject to the 
routine 30-day “quarantine” and 
“orientation” period, their families 
will not be able to see them until}, 


about June. : 
The families of the Smith 


Act victims, which has. been 
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HENRY WINSTON, GIL GREEN 
TRANSFERRED FROM 
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prisons (the Green family lives in 
Chicago, the Winstons in 
York.) 


New 


Families of the Smith Act vic- 


tims has serviced all 30 Smith Act 
political prisoners in this way for 
the past five years. In addition, it 


providing monthly commissary|57 


cheeks and filling the 
subscription requests 
Winston. families to the 
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Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers fixed 
@ broken wire. in a reporter's car in Boston. This was right after 
his return from Asia when he urged a reappraisal of U.S. foreign 


Issues in Congress 


Social Security 


HR 7225. To lower pension age of women from 65 to 62 
years, and provide benefits to workers 50 years and older when 


totally and permanently disabled. 

Passed by House last year. Senate Finance "Committee 
hearing cencluded. Further action is being blocked by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd (D-Va), committee chairman. 

Senate I‘inance Committee should report it out. 


School Aid 


HR 7535. (Kelley). To grant $400 million a year for 
four years to help states meet serious classroom shortage. 

Stalled for weeks in House Rules Committee by foes of 
desegregation, and opponents of prevailing wage provision. 

House Rules Committee should report it out. Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell will move ariti-segregation amendment when 


bill reaches House floor. 
* 


Taxes 


Various ~»bills to reduce taxes on low-income families are 
pending. Administration opposes tax cuts. 
No hearings held, 


Section 14 (b) | 
To repeal Sec 14 (b) of Taft-Hartley Ac,t sustaining state 


anti-union laws. 
No hearings have been held. Senate labor. sub-committee 


should schedule hearings. 


Civil Rights 


HR 627. Omnibus civil rights bill. Combines Celler and 
Administration bills. 

Approved by House socieiery subcommittee. Will be acted 
on by full committee on Tuesday, April 24. 

Committee members should be pressed to report out a bill 


that day. 


Minimum Wage 

To expand minimum wage to uncovered industries, and 
raise legal wage to $1.25 an hour. 

Hearings on coverage will be held in May by a Senate 
Labor subcommittee. 

House Edtication and Labor committee should schedule 


hearings. 
Housing 

S. 3158 (Lehman). Would provide 600,000 low rent public 
housing units in three years, plus a middle income program 
featuring low-cost loans and other help. 

Hearings have been completed in Senate Banking sub- 
committee on Lehman bill, and on Capehart (Administration) 
bill which provides only 35,000 public housing units next year. 

Lehman bill should be reported to the Senate, 


Non-Communist Oath 
S. 3187 (McNamara). Would repeal section 9 (h) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, requiring the officers of all labor organizations 
to sign a non-Communist affidavit before, their unions can be 
entitled to. the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Referred to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 


mittee. 


® 


‘back to 1874, is one of the na- 


|crimination or segregation for full 
participation in the activities of the 


For Children at 


‘Committee for May Day urged 


}; with the Park Department to bench 


Ike's Gvil Rights Bills 
Reported Out to House — 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGT 


the Administration civil rights proposals, after Dixiecrats had succeeded 


ring on the floor of the House. 
action was opened: yes-| 


action for a day by filibuste 


Methodist 
Delegates Urge 
End of Jimcrow 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 25.— 
The issue of racial segregation 
dominated the opening of the 
general conference of the Meth- 
odist Church today. | 

A total of 766 official delegates, 
including ministerial and lay rep- 
resentatives, gathered at the open- 
ing. session of the two-week 
meeting. About 1,300 other out- 
of-state visitors were also on hand. 


The general conference, dating 


tion’s oldest legislative bodies. It 
is the only organization which can 
put the wishes of 10 million church 
members into effect. 

More than 100 petitions propos- 
ing abolition or retention of the 
church’s central jurisdictiot, com- 
posed of 360,000 Negro Meth- 
odists, are befere the conference. 


The central, jurisdiction or divi- 
sion is organized along racial lines 
rather than the geographical 
boundaries which form the 
church's five other jurisdictions. 


The conference at its last meet- 
ing in 1952 issued a statement call- 
ing for “opportunity without dis-: 


church by the many racial and 
national groups that make up our 
Methodist fetlowship.” 


Interest .also centered on pro- 
posals to award full clergy rights’ 
to women Methodist preachers. 


Areu Set Aside 


The Provisional United Citizens 


yesterday that the turnout for the 
May Day rally at Union Square 
Monday be a “family affair.” The 


Committee announced that special 
arrangements have been made 


off a section of the park, marked 
“Children’s Area,” for the young- 
sters while the rally is in progress 
from 5 to 7 p.m, 

Children’s songs and entertain- 
ment will be given by Earl Robin- 
son, Betty Sanders and Juanita 
Cascone. Volunteers to assist train- 
ed teachers for this part of the 
program are requested by the 
Committee. They are urged to 
contcat the Committee at Judson 
6-6498. : 

Speakers at the traditional May 
Day celebration include John T. 
McManus, Albert Kahn, William 


Hearings should be scheduled. 


Patterson and George Blake 
Charney. 


UMW Gives $2, 500 to 


LADELPHIA, April 25.—|the mine union, which said: 
The Vaited Mine Workers has| “President John L. Lewis, vice- 
heck for $2,500 for the|president Thomas Kennedy and I 
striking 6,000\0n behalf .of the 
Pa., West-| Workers enclose a check of $2,- 
500 to assist you in the program 
l,fyou outlined during our confer- 
jence. We wish you every success.” 
The check was in : to 
He 8, ee aes 
n ers Dy . Gray)! presi- 
dent, and Joe Heaney, of the leg- 


'UE, the local now in the seventh 


United Mine} 
the fourth week at the Warwick 


: @ 
UE Strikers 
islative committee of Local 107, 


month: of its strike, : 
Negotiations -are dragging into 


Hotel here with no visible prog- 
ress. The workers rem out 
after both the UE and the AFL- 
CIO International Union electrical 


“ 


- pe 

3 See lat Se Be 3 
4 i ride ac eh oe 3 Jit 5) LARA, Ny 
2 nm) 3 we vt. 


delayin 
terday 
( 
ings, no further hearing has been 
scheduled. 


channel is 
mittee, headed by Rep. Howard 
Smith 
support on. the committee, Smith 
has héfd up the Kelley school con- 
struction bill for months to pre- 
vont Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
amendment, 
ciates also oppose the prevailing 
wage provision in the bill, which 
labor supports. 

NEGRO LEADERS MEET ) 


with President 
place before him “the nature of 
the problems of the present civil 
rights crisis.” 


ualism on 
pointed out that although almost a 
century has elapsed since the sign- 
ing oO 

mation. 
of the implied conditions of mov-. 
ing slowly,” the conferees de- 


clared. 
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by Sen. James O, Eastland 
D-Miss) -with slow-moving hear- 


The Administration legislation, 


introduced by Rep. Kenneth Keat- 
ing (R-NY) ‘is a minimum pro- 
gram, excluding all the punitive 
measures of the Celler_Bill. 


It includes four points: 
1.—Creation of a commission 


on civil rights in the executive 
branch. 


2.—Authorizes an additional at- 


torney general in the Department 
of Justice to head a civil rights di- 
vision. 


3.—Authorizes the attorney gen- 


eral to institute civil action or seek 
an Injunction against anyone vio- 
lating civil rights laws. 


4.—Authorizes the attorney gen- 


eral to institute a civil action or’ 
seek an injunction against anyone 
depriving another of the right. to 
vote. 
would have jurisdiction here and 
under point 8. 


The U.S. District Courts 


Next step in the legislative 


e House Rules Com- 


(D-Va). With bipartisan 


rom offering an anti-segregation 
Smith and his asso- 


A new factor which will help 


determine the struggle at this ses- 
sion is the coordinating consulta- 
tive leadership committee of 12, 
whigh was established yesterday 
iby the 73 Negro leaders who met 
here, representing 12 million per- 
sons. 


The conference, headed by A. 


Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- M. 
ers, went on record against the, Mound Bayou, Mississippi; E. D. 
Negro people committing them-| Nixon, treasurer of the Montgom- 
selves to any ‘party in the Presi-|ery Improvement Association, Mrs. 
dential 
urged that candidates be judged; National Federation of Colored 
by their position on civil rights,| Women’s Clubs; Loren Miller, at- 
and that the two parties be judged |torney, Los Angeles; M. P. Web- 
by their record in Congress and ster, first vice-president, Brother- 
their civil rights planks. 


elections. The leaders 


In an opening statement ap- 


proved by the conferees, Ran- 
dolph said that both parties had 
been “guilty of a ‘do nothiing’ pol- 
icy in the interests of Federal civil 
rights legislation since the Civil 
War.” 


In the light, he declared, “a 


policy of rigid adherence to the 
party label on the Negro does not 


make sense.” 


The conterence: 
© Agreed to seek a conference 
Eisenhower to 


® Rejected the doctrine of grad- 
civil rights. They 


the Emancipation Procla- 
They have “fulfilled all 


Ilo 


ON, April 25.—The House Judiciary Committee today reported out 


stalling 
In the Senate, where a 


® Favored a goal of one mil- 
lion members for the NAACP, 
which now has 450,000 members. 


® Favored raising a fund of $2 
million for the NAACP for legal 


and education work. 


Randolph said that a formal an- 
swer is being prepared to the Dix- 
iecrat manifesto against the Su- 
preme Codrt desegregation deci- 
sion, which was signed by 101 
‘Senators and Represefitatives. 

The 12-man committee set up 
will be chargéd with the responsi- 
bility of eonsulting with leaders of 
organizations, “especially when 
crisis arise, in the interest of plac- 
ing their full weight, moral and 
financial, behind the fight for civil 
rights.” It will meet in New York 
next month. 

A document entitled “The Ne- 
gros Declaration of Intention,” 
drawn up by J. H. Jackson, presi- 
dent af the National Baptist Con- 
‘vention, was adopted by“ the con- 
ference. It said in part: 

“We intend to rticipate in 
the total cultural life of the na- 
tion, both for personal growth and 
‘development, and. for the further 
progress of the country itself.” The 
declaration also pledged obedience 
and respect~to the laws and loyal- 
ty to the United States. 


| The members of the 12-man 
‘committee: 

Dr. Jacksen; 
dolph; Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the NAACP; Father 
Shelton Hale Bishop, of St. Phil- 
ip’s Episcopal Church, New York; 
Rev. David Church, New York; 
Rev. David Licorish assistant min- 


‘ister of the Abyssinian Baptist 


Church, . New York; ore 
Brown, research and education di- 
rector of the Sleeping Car Porters 


| Union; Mrs. William Thomas Mas- 


‘on, president of the National Coun- 


cil of Negro Women. 
Also, Dr. T. R. M. Howard, 


‘Irene McCoy Gaines, president, 


hoed Car Porters. 


Living Cost — 
Index Rises 


WASHINGTON, April 25.— 
The cost of living increased slight- 
ly last month—the first rise since 
November. | } 

A Government official said it 
probably will continue to rise 
predaalie through the summer. | 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumer Price Index rose 0.1 
percent from mid-February to 
mid-March. In March it stood at 
114.7 percent of average 1947-49 


_ 


furnishings and operation costs, 
rents, services clothing ac- 
counted for the increase. 

The March index was 0.3 per- 
cent higher than in March, 1955. 


LAWYERS ASK SENATE - 


for ejecting Philip Wi 

|New York lawyer, from 
Internal . Security © sub 
hearing at New Orleans, 


_— i er 
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TO DISCIPLINE EASTLAND — 


A. Philiy Ran-— 


The BLS said that food, house - 


Worker, New Y 


Thareda ¥956 


SPEAK YOU 


A Plea from 
Bill McKie 
DETROIT. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
It’s about time that something 
is done in Michigan, in niy opin- 
ion. W. Z. -Foster’s article in the 
“Daily Worker” of April 13 on 
“Fight Against Bureaucracy” 
dealing with the top Union of- 
ficials is the best thing I have 
read so far. ‘The articles by 
Howard Fast are masterpieces 
of lucidity and directness in the 
Daily and the Worker. 
I get the “Labor Monthly” 

.from London, England, and R. 
Palme Dutt has an article in the 
April issue dealing with the 20th 
Conference. as it effects the 
workers not only in Britain but 
also in thé”U.S.A. 

_ It’s about time that the Com- 
munists in Michigan were be- 
coming aware of the changing 
political situations and get go- 
_ing in the plants and shops to 
reorganize their forces, that is if 
they want the political climate 
to progress. I have been anxious 
about this for at least five years. 

: —Bill McKie. 

| . © . i 

Freedom of _- 

‘Criticism 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

There seems to be one basic 
difference of opinion among let- 
ter-writers to the Daily Worker 
~—should we or should we not 


be critical of the Soviet leaders. | 


I like Alan Max’s approach to 
this question when, in his col- 
umn of April 19, he. stated, 
“This new relationship is more 
difficult to achieve. It places 
new responsibilities upen all 
the Communist movements— 
upon the most powerful and 
influential to be helpful but vot 
to be overbearing; upon the 
movements which have not yet 
scored such epochal achieve- 
ments to stand more firmly upon 
their own feet, more _ boldly 
chart their own paths, give criti- 
cism ‘freely, frankly and _ fear- 
lessly however it will be help- 
ful. Only an equal relationship 
is a truly close one.” 

On April 19, William Z. Fos- 

ter listed “Stalin’s Excesses and 

Distortion.” He says, “As the 
revaluation of Stalin proceeds, 
the list of his errors and short- 
comings, extending over the 
past two decades, grows longer 
and more disturbing.” 

But James S. Allen in his ar- 
ticle on the same page as Fos- 
ters, seems not disturbed at all. 

As a matter of fact, he seems 
worried that open discussion, 
such as has been going on, “can 


jnner 


turn into a destructive flood.” - 
Instead of encouragmg more 
discussion and more penetrat- 
ing criticism, he warns that w 
must not “assume the kind o 


defensive or apologetic positions 


which will only oblige the anti- 
Sovieteers.” 

But Allen does not cite even 
one example of such a “defen- 
sive or apologetic position.” 
And he still clings to the stifling 
idea that we can’t criticize the 
Soviet Communist Party until 
we have sharply improved our 
own level of work. He. says, 
“It must be recognized that free 
and constructive criticism as be- 
tween ... Marxist movements 
of various countries requires . at 
its base a change in the inner 
atmosphere of the parties ... 
party democracy and 
freedom of discussion in_ the 
formulation of policy.” 

In other words, we must first 

establish full freedom of dis- 
cussion in our own party, but 
while doing so we are not free 
to discuss the errors which 
other ‘parties have made in this 
area. This seems nonsensical to 
me. 
_. In Sid Resnick’s letter, on 
April 19, he says, “We must 
also break with another cult, 
one which has afflicted us far 
worse than the cult of the in- 
dividual, that is the cult of the 
Soviet nation.” It is this latter 
cult that James Allen is finding 
it dificult to break with.—A.L. 


° © © 


Inadequate ~ 
Explanation 

GARY, Indiana. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I'd like to comment on the ar- 
ticle by Eugene Dennis in your 
April 16 issue entitled “Sorrow 
and Perspective.” While stating 
several very important truths, 
it does very little to clear up the 
situation in the Soviet Union 
which has been revealed by the 
Warsaw press. 

Is it not obvious that to fe- 
peat “the Beria Gang” was re- 
sponsible for the exécutions is 
to merely circumvent one of the 
central points in the discussion 
of the alleged injustices? That 
question is: where were the rest 
of the Soviet leadership? Could 
they have permittgl the execu- 
tions of such outstanding Soviet 
citizens without being involved 
in discussion or the decision? 

It is certainly not possible, 
since these executions were part 
of a major ideological campaign 
against cosmopolitanism. 

—Steelworker. 


future with confidence. 


Capital 
Punishment 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


For your information, 


The 


World: Almanae' for 1951- has 


on page 209 the following para- 
graph (under Chronology—Jan. 


1950): : 


“Jan. 12—The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow re- 
vived the death penalty( abolish- 
ed May 26, 1947) for traitors, 
spies arid saboteurs.” 

If this is true and if I read it 
rightly it wogld seem that cap- 
ital punishment was at one time 
abolished in the- Soviet Union. 

: A READER. 
“? e . 
Chance for New 
Alliances , 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the course of these dis- 
cussions many -nen-communists 
(as distinct from anti-commu- 


nists) are saying: “I told you 
so.” But they are saying it in 


‘a friendly manner, indicating 


new alliances may be made. 
Modesty will be a big help in 
this. 
| We are communists not be- 
cause the Soviet Union “is per- 
fect but because we want a 
socialist America. The current 
developments. show not’ only 
that socialism contains within 
itself the mechanism for self- 
corréctfon (as capitalism con- 
tains the seeds of self-destruc- 


tion) but also that socialism has 


a tremendous vitality. and the 
support of the massés. Otherwise 
these past érrors would not have 
been revealed. 

More than ever before, to 
coin a phrase, we can face the 


READER 


. 7 ¢ 
Discus<ion 
In Brooklyn 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

This is the second time in the 
past two weeks that 25-30 of us 
readers of the Daily Worker in 
Boro Park, Brooklyn, have got- 
ten together to discuss the 20th 
congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

We have had a “speak your 
piece’ kind of discussion which 
has been very good bringing 
our many pent-up grievances 
that many people have had. 

This letter is being written to 
express Our unanimous approval 
of your editorial of Friday April 
13—entitled “Grevious Deeds.” 
Your courageous editorial is on 
the right track—keep up the 
good work. 

me 


‘elections, then what? 


MINOT, N. D. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
_ Alan Max asks for comment 
on his answer to Homer Chase 
regarding the editorial “Can the 


: 


Cadillac Cabinet Be Defeated?” 


I hope many readers do write. 
Some time ago it was decided 
that’ progressives should work 


‘with the Democratic Party, as I 


understand it, because (1) Most 
of the labor movement and. the 
“left” farm movemerft at present 


are attached to the Democratic 


Party and (2) because the Demo- 
cratic Party is not so hide 
in its allegiance to the big Wall 


‘Street trusts as the Republican 


Party. | 


| think that position will have 
to be changed or modified. Why 


not a non-partisan approach to. 


this question? Alan Max himself 
thinks that things are not exactly 
right “to work in and with” the 
Democratic Party for he a s 


_almost in toto with Homer Chase. 


Of course Alan Max is by in- 
ference supporting the Demo- 
cratic ticket and has done fer 
some months. But Stevenson is 
weaker than Eisenhower on the 
main issues. Though rehkrctantly, 
Eisenhower at. least did some- 


thing. for peace in Korea and 


helped shape the Geneva spirit. 
We want to defeat the Cadil- 


lac éabinet, that’s for sure. How- 


ever, if it's defeated in the 1956 
Will the 
victor be any better than the 
vanquished? In other words are 
we goihg to take part especiall 
for any setback that might fol- 


low a Democratic Party victory? 


ALFRED KNUTSON 
° . . 


Waiting for 
Top Officials 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

[ agree with Harry Zumoff 
that “the workers are not only 
ready but in many instances are 
ahead of the C. P., but are un- 
able to get anywhere for they 
lack leadership.” The workers 
definitely know both Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties do 
not represent them.” 

The C. P: is on the one hand 
sharply critical of trade union 
top leadership and trade union 
bureaucracy, but on the other 
hand leaves labor completely in 
the clutches of this leadership 
in the matter of politics. 

This whole approach of wait- 
ing for top officials to introduce 
the idea of a labor party is “also 
to me an anti-female one. It is 


my belief that workers’ wives> . 


these days are miore militant 
than their husbands, and they 


_ state—they 


esentation. in trade 


have no 
nd certainly not in 


7 *Aveionvema uorun epey S: M. 
| * e-. .* 


With Reader ! 
Editor, Daily Worker:: : 

I am “writing this in answer to 
the letter “On Capital Punish- 
ment” (April 19). How can one con- 
done the killing of an individual 
by law in a socialist country dur- 
ing peaceful times-by saying that 
it’is mecessary for the security of 
that country? How can one argue 
that capital punishment should be 
abolished only in capitalist coun- 
tries? : 


If I'm not mistaken I think Eng- 
land abolished capital punishment. 
When one stops to think, if the 


innocent people who were wrongly 


accused and executed were still 
alive, even if languishing in jail in- 
chiding Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg, how much lighter our hearts 
would be. I'm all for an’ organ- 
ized movement to do away with 
this horrible crime against: homan- 
ity. A. B. 
° o* 
Editer, Daily Worker: 

Three cheers for D.K and C.D. 
in last Wednesdays DW and 
Franeis Sheehy in an earlier is- 
sue for challenging the Commu- 
nist Party's recent arbitrary pol- 
icy of peaceful transition to so- 
cialism in this country, and also 
that of granting complete civil 
rights to the enemies of socialism 
after the establishment of a so- 
cialist state in this country. D.K. 
describes the first policy as one 
that “smells too much of Brow- 
derism.” This is an understate- 
ment. 

No. CP ever advocates vio- 
Jence as a solution, but that does 
not mean that we must kid our- 

selves and pretend that the 
bourgeoisie will step down 
garciously from control simply 
because the majority of people 
ask them to in an election, Nor 
need we have illusions about the 


. overthrown bourgeoisie. working 


to restore their system peace- 
fully within the new socialist 
will be no more 
peaceful then they have ever 


been. —j. F. 
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CORRECTIONS’ UNDER CAPITALISM. 


A READER takes me up on 
a column I wrote recently. In 
his letter which was published 
on this page on Monday, A 
Reader says that in one para- 
graph I “fell 

ack  gladl 

the old. | 
time trap of 
unrealism and 
sectarianism.” 

The sen- 
tence of mine 
_ to which A 
Reader ob- 
jects, read: 

“Self - cor- 
rection as now : ) 
practiced in the socialist coun- 
tries, is unfortunately. unknown 
in our own.” 

A Reader® then asks what 
about the Supreme Court's de- 
cision on school desegregation, 
the Nelson. case, ete. He asks 
“aren't these tremendous facets 
of self-correction without any- 
body’ beating his breast and 
saying we were criminals in the 
past?” He adds that if my _at- 
titude were to 
would have to g 


into 


since, according to me, there is 
no such thing as self-correction 
under capitalism. 

At the outset I must concede 
that the sentence in my column 
over - simplified a complicated 
subject. | have been doing some 
further thinking on the matter. 
Here are some ideas that occur 
to me. 

e 

OUR OWN country, like the 
Soviet Union, was born in a 
great emrening revolution. The 
American revolution — a bour- 


. geous revolution—did in faet go 


through a kind of self{-correc- 
tion. For example, the Jeffer- 
son victory in 1800 was a cor- 
rection of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Law era which had con- 
stituted a violation of the revo- 
lution. 

In fact, Jefferson even “re- 
evaluated” George Washington 


- himself. In a_ letter written in 
1814 to Walter {ones, Jefferson 


wrote: “I do believe that Gen- | 
eral Washington had not. a firm 
confidence in the durability of 
our government. He was na- 


- turally distrustful of men, and 


iriclined to gloomy ’ apprehen- 


sions; and IT was evér persuaded 
that a belief that we must at 
Jength end in something like a 
British constitution had some 
weight in his adopting of the 
ceremonies of levees, birthdays, 
pompous meetings with Con- 
gress, and other’ forms of the 
same characte” 

The Civil War ef 1861 was 
also a kind of “self-correction” 
by the bourgeoisie of the un- 
finished work of the American 
Revolution. The Revolution of 
‘76 had left slavery undisturbed 
and thereby left a roadblock in 
the way. of the development of 
capitalism. | 

These self-corrections, unlike 
those of the socialist revolution, 


took place im a class society. 


They were accompanied by big 
upheavals: and, in 1861, civi 
war itself, 
: : * - 

WITH the development of 
the monopoly phase of capital- 
ism, and the -disappearance of 
the progressive- aspects of capi- 


-_talism, self-corrections took on a_ 


. 


form. There have been the 


EL I A TET SO, ne an ~~ 


EO ae ee ~ 


Warriors. 


:,| WITH alli this by way of ex- 
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ple of the abuses by the ‘capi- 
talists. But these cannot be 
called self-cérrections; they are 
corrections imposed upon the 
monopolists. An example, was 
the passage of the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act. 


Where there is self-eorrection 


_ by the monopolists, it is for the 
purpose of increasing their own . 


profits at the expense of the 
people. An example was -the 
scrapping of the Wagper Act 
and its replacement with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It would seem 
to me that the Supreme Court 
decision on school desegrega- 
tion, cited by A Reader, is a 
case of the Court correcting it- 
self, but under the impact of 
the movement of the Negro 

ple and of the difficulties which 


jimcrow in the United States 


creates for Wall Street profit- 
making abroad. President Eis- 
enhower's participation at Gen- 
eva was a welcome bread 7 
tion’—imposed by the people 
here and abroad’ upon our Cold 


By ALAN MAX 


planation, I believe that my 
original remark (‘“self-correction 
AS NOW PRACTICED IN THE 
SOCIALIST COUNTRIES is 


unfortunately unknown. in our 
own’) holds a lot of ‘truth. 


I believe this will be all the 
more so as the process of self- 
correction in the socialist coun- 
tries becomes @ daily matter. 
However, 1 like the implica- 
tion of A Reader's letter, that 
instead of dwelling entirely on 
the differences sbetween social- 
ism and capitalism with regard 
to. self correction, we should 
use the occasion for urging more 
and more correction by the 
American people of all the 
wrongs over here. 

Violations of socialist democ- 
racy eonflict with the advance 
of socialisra and have to be done . 
away with if socialism itself is 
to flourish. While the ~people 
can correct mahy wrongs Uull- 
der capitalism, these wrongs are 
in the very nature of capital- 
ism. That is why the American 
people will one day consign 
capitalism itself to the dustbin 
of history. .. i, 
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_AND NOW IT’S THE-NAACP 


LOUISIANA officials have banned the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, on the 
ground that names of-its members have not been filed with 
the Louisiana secretary of state. They have invoked a 1924 
law which was passed at that time as a weapon against 
the lawless Ku Klux Klan. 


A Louisiana judge upheld the action, at a hearing held 
without notice to the NAACP or public announcement. 

In the demand for lists of names of an organization 
whose members: face persecution if their messianic te is 
known, the ban follows the procedures both of the Mc- 
Carran Act and the Treasury, Department demand _ for 
names of Daily Worker contributors and lenders. In the 
abrupt ruling, without permitting a defense, it imitates 
the T-men’s seizure of our offices. 

As we, and others, have often wamed, civil liberties 
are indivisible. Deny them to the Left, and soon they will 
be denied to other groups fighting for redress of grievances. 

In the case of the NAACP, t the struggle for civil rights 
and civil liberties merges. For the action against_ the 
NAACP was due solely to its progress in breaking down 
segregation. 

All who are devoted to civil liberties and all who are 
pledged. to civil rights need to jump to the defense of the 
Louisiana NAACP and force the local authorities to back 
down on their ban. 


A NEEDED FRESH BREEZE 


THE EDUCATION CONFERENCE of the United 
Auto Workers in Washington, attended by 3,000 delegates 
from the locals, set a much needed fresh tone and gave 
lift to labor's role in the political.campaign. In the words 
of Walter Reuther, the conference warned the leaders of 
the Democfatic Party that labor will not be a tail to any 
political kite and they" ‘cant have Mr. Eastland and have 
us at the same time. 

Reuther also urged all labor to “collectively” warn the 
Democrats they will not deserve to win and wont win if 
they try to be “all things to all men’ and just seek to cap- 
italize on Roosevelt traditions without applying them to 
the new ‘conditions. 

Labor's political campaign was in danger of degenerat- 
ing, or just rubber-stamping, the official Democratic line. 
The UAW'S move gives hope for a fresh vigor and. in- 
fluence in the campaign. This was already apparent in the 
addresses of both Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
before the delegates reflecting some of the influence of 
the UAW's position. 

The UAW deserves applause for the education con- 
ference as a whole> The conference, especially in the 
reception to the speeches of Thurgood Marshall and Sen- 
ator Lehman, also sounded a warning to those members 
of Congress and leaders who often boast of their stand 
on civil rights and liberties, but fail to stand up to the 
racists and McCarthyites in the crucial tests. The sig- 
nificance of dramatizing this position by the UAW in the 
Capital came in the very hours that the Southern reaction- 
aries in Congress resorted to new maneuvers to block civil 
rights legislation. 

The education conference also turned the spotlight 
on the threatening signs in the economic picture, with 
growing mass ye ge ment, already 120,000 in auto, as 
the automation trend increases, and the extortionate profits 
_of corporations, paced by still higher prices, stagger the 


imagination. 
The conference also indicated some beginnings. to- 


wards a review of labor's position on foreign policy, for 
a shift from the military aspect towards peace and economic 
aid for the hungr cal. 8 ‘of the world. The union's 
program, presented to the delegates, said, “We must test 
the genuineness of the new Russian line.” Such of the 
“red” cries as were heard in the conference came from 
certain guest speakers. 

The education conference was on | the whole a sign 
of fresh breezes in the labor movement that should inspire 
a ‘general constructive trend, 


LOYALTY DAY. 


GOV. HARRIMAN has named Saturday “Loyalty 
Day.” This has become an annual event in our state and 
city for the past several years. 

“Loyalty Day” was designed as a means. of smear- 

the traditional workingclass May Day. However, 

amy Day” could live up, to its name if it raised sack 

issues as outlawing the H- Bomb; the 30-hour week;. en- 

eas the Supreme Court decision on desegregation; 
the Smith Act, 

Pou d there be any better way to demonstrate ones |. 


pea ty to America? But azely Day” will not deal 
the 


ese matters. That is the May Day celebra- 
e ay Ree Pany pape Lo anes ssasbabibieio ide seis f 
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WASHINGTON. 

- THE -EDUCATION CON- 
FERENCE of the United Auto 
Workers attended by 3,000 del- 
egates from the grassroots of 
Americas metal plants, recall- 
ed scenes from a generation 
back. This conference is also the 
first of a series of functions in 
the union's celebration of its 
20th anniversary. 

Norman Matthews, vice-pres- 
ident of the UAW opened the 
conference with a review of its 
history since the early day: of 
fighting -company spies and 


thugs and of sitdowns and even . 


sacrifice of lives until its present 


‘1,500,000-member strength was 


achieved. At one point, taking a 
crack at the “unrealistic old fa- 
dies” of the Daughters of the 
American ~Revolution who had 
just finished their pow -. pow 
here, ‘he said the UAW appre- 
ciated not only the Valley Forge 
in the days of Gen. Washiag- 
ton but also “our own Valley 
Forge in the. winters of ‘the de- 
pression -thirties.” . 

I lived through these hens in 
Michigan, -befere. the ‘sit-downs 
of 1936-37 and.after. _. 

Scanning the faces ef the au- 
(ience in the vast Sheraton- 
Park Hotel auditorium — the 
most beautiful and modern. in 
Washington (or in the. country 
I believe) I wondered how 
many of them lived -through 
those early days in the union. 
From the age level of most. it 
seemed doubtful if more than 
a minority—and not a large one 
—were in the fight at the time. 
Many in the older age brackets 
were not in the industry or the 


plants involved. 
. 


FEW OF THEM 


that first convention 


were in 
of the 


- UAW in South Bend on. April 


27, 1936, where some 200. del- 
egates representing fewer than 
25,000 members, founded the 
organization. It was a dingy un- 
ion hall. Many of the delegates - 
didn't have enough expense to 
stay in a hotel. In fact I recall 
one sizable delegation flopped 
in a rooming house, with a cer- 
tain number paying, the rest on 


the QT as non-paying guests. 


Some of the locals represented 
in that convention were hardly 
more than paper locals. But 
they were the start of a tremend- 
ous union. And it is today one 
of the most dynamic organiza- 
tions of American labor — with 


one 


ing or 


most, dramatic moments. 
‘pears that the men who figured 


- showing 


_day -back.in 1936-37, 


The UAW Looks Back _ 
Te Its Valley Forges 


all the faults you'll find in it. 


A ‘well-directed pageant de- 
picting the UAW's development 


brought the spirit of that urfion’s 


history to the delegates to some 
degree. The singing of the How- 

University Chorus (all-Ne- 
gro) brought back the songs 
that rang through those fighting 
thirties. Some scenes were flash- 
ed on a screen. Professional ac- 
tor narrators ‘did a good imita- 
tion of some voices of those days 


‘—Roosevelt’s, John, L. Lewis’. 


I SAY it was a fine pageant, 
but it should alse be said that 
there was a little political edit- 
conformism in it. Like 
in most unions the “cult of the 
personality” is domimant. It was 
apparently felt that none but 
Walter Reuther should figure in 
the UAW’s history. A conces- 
sion was a flash of Lewis. The 
pageant runs through like a jet- 
propelled plane through the 
period of the founding of the 
union and the sit-lowns — the 
It ap- 


most prominently in that period 
are on the UAW’s “Taboo list.” 
The man who was the: VAW’s 
first vice-president, Wyndham 
Mortimer , (elected in South 
Bend) and who; later joined by 
Robert Travis of Toledo, led the 
organizing drives in Flint and 
the. sit-downs that followed, 
were forgotten. No _ pictures 
them were flashed. 
And I remember vividly, hav- 
ing as Detroit correspondent 
been with the~situation every 
how these 
two men broke through in that 
GM center. The historic unfor- 


gettable scene in Judge Murphy’s 
. court. is as vivid to me now. as 


though it took place yesterday. 
GM's executives stepped up for 
the first time in- their lives to 


sign the contract and Wyndham 
Mortimer, the auto worker —a 
well known Communist—to sign 
for the UAW. Lewis was in’ bed 
sick and did the signing later 
in bed. And: some hours later 
I saw in Flint how Mortimer 
and Travis, to‘the music of the 
union. band, escorted the sit- 
downers out of the plant for a 
night ag a and rip-roar-_ 
ing revelry in Flint such as you 
see in-a New Year's celebration. 
_ Those are only some little de- 
tails in the UAW’s history—and 
there are many, many more — 
that should be taken_into ac- 
count in the next pageants. It is 
better to be csi than . ex- 


: — 


THE SCENE at the morning 
session Sunday brought back 
another memory. It was held on 
the mall at the foot of Washing- 
ton Monument, with the chairs 
and loud - speaker equipmient 
and platf orm arrangements 
beautifully arranged by the De- 
partment of Interior.. The sun 
was warm and shined brightly 
as Senator Lehman and NAACP 
chief Council Thurgood Mar- 
shall were~presented awards for 
championing eivil rights and Jib- 
erties. 

My mind went back to 1938, 
when one of. the periodic mass 
mobilizations of unemployed or- 
ganizations converged on Wash- 


_ington to save unemployment re- 


lief and WPA from being 
strangled. I covered it. The del- 
egates were determined to stay 
in. Washington, and _ increase _ 
their number, until Congress‘ 
acts on the issue. It was in fuly 
and HOT! The unemployed dial 
not go the. Park-Sheraton Hotel. 
They obtained a couple of hun- 
dred camp cots and lined them 


(Continued | on Page 8) 
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The Bankruptcy o 


By WM. Z. FOSTER 


IN MONDAY’S Daily Work- 
er I pointed out that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the darling of the Pentagon 
militarists, has been sinking into 
disintegration during the period 

since Geneva 
in July 1955, 
But NATO's 
crisis had 
deepened even 
more than |- 
indicated. So 
much so, that 
Dulles, in his 
speech on 
Monday night, 
had to come 
forth with a 
new program to rescue that or- 
ganization {yom its obvious mili- 
tary bankruptey by. giving it, in 
addition to its continued armed 


force aspects, a whole set of new . 


functions—“political, economic, 
and social,” 

As the model organization, 
after which the new NATO is to 
be patterned, Dulles suggests 
the Organization of American 
States (formerly the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union),-the means by which 
Wall Street keeps the nations of 
Latin América under its im- 
perialist heel. } 

It certainly should be no great 
aeestion: to. the peoples of 
sett and elsewhere: io -real- 

saeeg heneeforth they «are 


en to enjoy the “blessings”-of - 


this mest dubious type. of: or~ 
ganization, After two 


‘tions of; the 0.48, fd PA: Us 


vere Tem ter eee 
pe as 


' quence. 


tions of the peoples of Central 
and South America remain a 
world scandal; the industries of 
their countries are cidlewatic- 
ally curbed in the interest of 
American capital; their nations, 
with few exceptions, have their 
governments controlled by auto- 


-erats who aré more than amen- 


able to Wall Street, and _ their 
peoples are suffering along in 
a, morass. of hunger, illiteracy, 
disease, and oppression. 

* 

IT WOULD be wrong, how- 
ever, to write off the new func- 
tions of NATO as of no conse- 
In addition to the 
continuing military threat, they 
may also exercise a considerably 
and expanding economic influ- 
ence,, especially in the lesser 
industrialized countries. 

These countries are now enter- 
ing into a-period of rapid indus- 
trial + sean notably in 
the cases of People’s China and 
India, with similar developments, 
on lesser scales, beginning in 
Indonesia, Burma, in various 
parts of Africa, and also in Latin 
America. This potentially vast 
industrialization project — will 


offer important opportunities for 


new world markets. 


Undoubtedly the hard-pressed 


imperialist countries who form 
NATO and who have lost the 
_ bulk of their colonies, will seek 
.-to.use the revamped NATO as 
pate : 


a means to get some of 
meg are 


_ a 


NATO 


two basic handicaps. First, their 
long, ingrained policy, in order - 
to prevent competition, is to re- 
sist real industrialization in these 
lands; and second, when they 
do make loans to such countries 
they so hedge them about with 
restrictive imperialist conditions 
that the recipient peoples accept 
them only. with gagging and 
resistance. This is why the much 
touted. American Point Four 
program is still largely on paper. 

Colonial industrialization has 
always implied ecpposition 

—_ imperialist restrictions, 
This is not to say, however, under 
the pressure of tightening world 
economic conditions, that the 
imperialist powers, with their 
Keynesian-minded governments, 
may not play a very big role in 
the broad wave of industrializa- 
tion that is now getting under 
way in the colonial. and semi- 
colonial lands. 

The foreed reconstitution of 
NATO is one more sign that the 
post-World War Il drive of 
Wall Street for a militaty con- 

uest of the world, has gone on 
the ie The. Be ao. of 


cy 


oe 
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by david plat? 
A Look at Edward Murrow’s 
TV Report on African Epic 


Africa-land of 200 million people. All but five million dark- 
skipned. Land of 100 languages. But, the most powerful and ex- 


by -howard fast 
At this writing, no explanation has been forthcoming from the 
Soviet Union that would enable us to place the destruction of Jewish 


culture there in some sort of perspective. I do not mean that it can 
ever be written away; the dead remain dead, and the immensity of ~ 


the acknowledged injustice can only. be atoned for by a bitter 
memory that pledges itself that under socialism , 
this can never happen again. 
But even that nee can only become mean- 
ingful when we have the full story of what hap- 
pened and a age ig and sooner or later, 
this story will be told. Until it is told, we can 
only examine the facts we have; few as they are, 
they bear reexamination—in particular the ques- 
tion of what is called “cosmopolitanism.” 


YOU WILL REMEMBER, perhaps, that § ~ 
- some of the broadest and most vituperative at- © °**: 

tacks against critics and writers—the great majority of them Jewish 
—were. rationalized under a theory called “cosmopolitanism.” This 
name was given to the elaboration of the “sins” for which the writers 
were condemned, and the “theory of cosmopolitanism” was develo 

to characterize what the theorizers designated as an evil trend in 
working class culture. 

If anyone had been able to make completely clear just what 
cosmopolitanism actually was, we would be able to discuss it now 
more fully and rationally; but even from the vantage point ef a 
number of years, it retains a cloudly cloak of ambiguity. Insofar 
as I know or have been able to learn, Marx, Engels and Lenin 
appear to have been quite unaware of such a trend or even the 
possibility of such a trend. If anything, these three men put forth 
the concept of a movement dedicated to proletarian international- 
ism, a movement that d the working class as a world pheno- 
mena—and looked forward to a time when mankind would unite in 
a brotherhood that transcends all national boundaries. 


CRITICS OF cosmopolitanism, on the other hand, decried in- 


plosive word is Freedom. 
Thus begins the first part of; Edward R. Murrow's two-part 
‘See It Now’ series about that seething continent which millions of 
Americans saw and heard on | 
CBS Channel 2 Monday, 10 to 
11. 
Trying to squeeze the epic of 
Africa—the struggles in Kenya, 
the Gold Coast, Union of South 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, 
Liberia. and Rhodesia—into an 
hour on TV is almost like try- 
ing to get aa elephant through 
the eye of a needle. You need 
at least ‘an hour for each ter- 
ritory in Africa. . 
° 


Rosalind Russell gives su 

rformance in ‘Picnic’ Colum- 
bia‘s best film in years now at 
the Sheridan, Commodore, Lex-_ 
ington, Rio, 72nd St. and other 
Loew's theatres, 


Author Tells 
Of His Work 


, 
Editor, Feature Section: 

You suggested that I jot down 
for our readers a brief “preview 
of my new book ‘Lovers. I am 
glad to do so, for I have been 
helped in completing the book by 
comments frem all sorts of people 
to whom I have had a chance to 
give previews the past months, 


WITHAL it’s surprising how 
much Murrow was able to get 
across on all six territories in 
the hour that he had. Much of 
what was shown and said was 

- excellent. A lot of it was not so 
bane pat He ms cab his ~ 
. aes and runs on the oast an 
Liberian mother and child South Africa and most of his 
errors and boners on Kenya, Liberia, Belgian Congo and Rhodesia. 
In Kenya, Murrow hosed the British position to the hilt. 
The Mau Mau are “terrorists” undeserving of any sympathy, he 
said, forgetting that Britain’s attempts to stamp out that powerful 
independence movement is the most extreme and brutal aspect of 


colonialism’s last desperate fight to retain its century old hold on 


Africa. 


British treatment of the Mau Mau “is an inexcusable piece of 
public misconduct,” said Col, Richard Meinertzhagen, a former 
British official, a few weeks ago. 

See It Now’ tried.to leave a much kinder impression of Brit- 
ish colonial rule withthe American public. But a couple of truths 
about the struggle in Kenya managed to come out nonetheless. 

Murrow made it clear that all the rich lands are owned by 


tbe 
quotes. Emerson: “We must all be 
lovers and at once the impossible 
becomes possible.” 


most ambitious work, to date. 


Title: Lovers. The title 


Length: About 200 pages; my 


Form: A symphonic poem in 


ternationalism, and condemned “cosmopolitan” writers as victims of 
worldly and international sophistication. Such writers were charged 
with being negligent in their development of a national conscious- 
ness and all too ready to look away at shat they thought were 
greener fields—and' to envy trends and styles of writing popular in 


the great capitalist cities. They were given, their critics said, to 
praise of things foreign and to contempt of things native; and this 


tendency developed into imitative patterns of writing and thinking, 
In other words, they were absorbed with and imitative of things 
decadent and non-socialist. 

While on the surface, cosmopolitanism would seem to be an 


application of internationalism, we were assured that international- 
ism could be turned into its opposite when it was practiced by 
people with bourgeois longings and contempt for Soviet civilization, 


In all fairness, it must be said that there was a germ of truth 
in this approach—a germ which could be pyramided into a moun- 


prose and verse. 

Subject: The book takes place 
during the period of our arrest 
and trial in Philadelphia under the 
Smith Act, (There were nine of us). 
Lovers is my court record, the 
poems and prose I wrote during 
the time we were in jail or in the 
dock, (It is considerably shorter 
than the 13 volumes the court 


a handful of white farmers while the people of Kenya are left with 
the poor land. : 

‘hen there’s a scene where a former member of the rebellious 
Mau Mau was asked “when did you change your mind and de- 
cide to be rehabilitated”? He answers: “When I understood how 
foolish it is to think that uneducated people are capable of self 
rule.” He added with a smile; “And because the government was 
too strong,’ 


A British government official in Kenya is also heard conceding 


that the struggles of the Mau Mau brought about certain reforms 
in the administration of Kenya. | 


/ ALL OF MURROWS stuff 


oe 
on the Union of South Africa is 


stenographer compiled). 
‘1,4 ° 


I describe. the book as a “sym- 


tainous and dangerous structure of nonsense, In the first place, 
modern culture is an international development, No nation has 
any monopoly in culture, nor is the culture of any nation better 


than the culture of another. Culture is the result of the national 
experience; it exists at different levels, even as nations do, and it 
flowers or withers under particular historical circumstances. At a 
given moment, the pervading culture of one nation can be more 
admirable, richer, more vital than the culture of another nation; 
but this is symptomatic of historical development. 

* ° * 

IT IS QUITE possible that Soviet writers turned their admira- 
tion to foreign developments in writing, and it is also quite possible © 
that they admired things unworthy of admiration. And it may well 
be that the tradition of many—I think of the Jewish writers now— 
was more international than Russian, and that they were lamentably 
ignorant of native Russian developments. But is that either damag- 
ing or demanding of wild and savage criticism? The Jew is an 
international phenomena; he is scattered across the face of the 


earth; he has lived in all lands, and his relationship to each of 
them is historically conditioned. This is not in itself good or bad, 
any more than the insularity of the Shetland Islanders is in itself 
rood or bad; it is simply a matter of historical fact, and with the 
a it may have turned his thoughts more sympathetically toward 
proletarian internationalism than would be the case with most other 


peoples, . : A 


BUT WHEN socialist leaders attack such a matter as one that 
serious threatens either the system or the development of its 
native culture, one can be forgiven for wondering whether or not 
something ideologically important has gone askew. In the nineteen- 
twenties, we had a whole generation of intellectuals who out of 
either ignorance or contempt turned their backs on American culture 
and sought out the culture of other lands—particularly France: We 
survived this; our own culture did not perish as a result of this, 
and in certain fields, it was enriched, | | 


We have a rich and living language, but it ts polyglot, and 
cheerfully’ draws from all other tongues; our culture, likewise, is 
a hodgepodge of twenty cultures, planted in our soil and growing 
fresh roots here; my own children have five national origins a 
seem no worse for it. It is only when we reject these enriching 
tendencies and fall back into “Anglo-Saxon” sterility and the so- 
called, made-on-Madison-Avenue “American way of life” that our 
culture withers and suffers. : 


o . * 

I HAVE ONLY TOUCHED on the question of cosmopolitan- 
ism, as my space here is limited, yet I think I have indicated: how 
such a theory can lead to monstrous conclusions, if pursued far 
enough, It is not part of the broad international outlook that per- 


excellent, Father Trevor Huddleston, the Angelican priest and 
longtime fighter against apartheid (segregaticn) is heard saying that 
under the Strydom regime South Africa has become a racist police 
state rivalling that of Nazi Germany. 

There's a moving scene of a family being “reclassified” under 
a recent new racist law, and broken up because one parent is darker 
or has a different background than the other. 

Clocks are moving ahead in Africa everywhere but in the 
Union of South Africa, says See It Now. Things are moving in the 
union too. Murrows report on South Africa stopped short of men- 
tioning the mass opposition to apartheid. 

' v vo 


phonic poem,” because its effect 
is a kind of counterpoint between 
the journal I kept writing and the 
legalistic procedure that were 
going on, The Table of Contents 
will illustrate this: 

1) Address to the Jury—on verse 
and prose forms. This is a prose 
“defense of poetry” in the way I 
am using it~as part of life, not 
“escape, For ocr baal is designed 
primarily for people who are not 
in the habit of reading poems. 
(Indeed, this theme, the place. of 
poetry in modern lives, recurs 
throughout the book along with 
love, spring, freedom and so on.) 

2) From Jail: The verse and 
prose I wrote when the nine of 
us were in Holmesburg prison be- 
fore our release on bail Topics 
range from Homer and the Bible 


SEE IT NOW pictures Liberia as q free and independent 
country. The head of that country, Tubbman is brought to the 
mike and he denies vehemently that Liberia is an American colony. 
Yet Firestone Rubber has been plundering Liberia for three dec- 
ades. Its 100-year concession to plunder its natural resources does 
not legally expire until the year 2025. And Republic Steel is also 
looting the country’s iron ore as Murrow showed. This prompted 
Murrow to ask the question ts Liberia an American colony? 

Lately, however, Soviet businessmen have come to Liberia 
and they are being well received there, says See It Now, and we 
hear Tubbman say: “We have no quarrel with capitalism, com- |and the Science of Socialism—to a 
munism nor any other political or religious ideology so long as (series of ten love sonnets, 
those 80 dedicated shall not attempt to force their ideas on us. 3) Preparing for Trial. A lyrical 

THERE'S SOME CLEVER stuff on the Belgian Congo in | prose piece about spring and other 
Murrows report, all designed to becloud the existence of colonialism beliefs of a poet going on_ trial. 
in “% ge paints a idyllic picture of life for the work- 4) Pretrial Motions: During this 

« ers in the Congo. : riod the spring of the H-bomb 

But John Gunther recently reported that the government is teats, I weed the second part of 
trying to buy off nationalist strivings and political discontent by |my peace poem—American Voices. 
offering better wages to African workers while denying them civil 5) On Trial: While the police 
liberties of any kind. Murrow has to admit that this is true. agents were testifying, I was trans- 

lating Dante, ‘Baudelaire, Aragon, 


Church To Present Mendelssohn Oratorio i etc., as well as writing verse of my 
The Westminister Choir of the, “Four Saints in Three Acts,” which| own. It includes ten sonnets on the 
Church of the Master, 86 Morning-|he later recorded for RCA Victor| People I was reading about during 
side Ave., at 122 St., will present) Records. — the trial, ranging from Cleopatra to 
Elijah, Part I, a Sacred Oratorio} Featured as the Widow will be} Rockwell Kent. 
by Felix Mendelsshon, at its spring; Ruth’ Stutts, soprano, of the Man-|_ 6) Exhibits Against Force and 
recital, Sunday evening, April 29|hattan School of Music. Miss Stutts| Violence: The poems and prose [ 
at the church. Dr, Theodore R.|is a private student of Madame|brought to court with me every 
Stent will direct. Elizabeth Schorr. day, but which the prosecution) 
The principal role of Elijah will} Mildred Wiley, contralto, will;never allowed the jury to see. 
be sung by Randolph Miller Robin-| portray the Anusl Mrs, Willey be-|They are pieces showing how I 
son, bass-baritone of the Amato gan her career as a member of the|have been against force and yio- 
Opera Compenn Mr. Robinson is|Hampton Institute Choir, Later,|lence for 30 years—about workers 
a graduate of Howard ras she toured as a member of the/killed on picket lines, miners killed 
Conservator of Music. where he|world-known Hall Johnson Choir, |#t srs: Chinn, Con ever te 
tudied under Tod nean. He} Other princi street, Rosen 
made his Néw York debut at Kauf- Cha sen Mb lllegsr 4 


‘Chris prano, waitin erdict: A short} A 
mann Auditori Youth beat ‘an, asthe) 7) — nen ghee vA vades every humanism, socialist or otherwise. It is the frightened 


soprano, an} §Oup | : | ner 
Angel; Aaron Ha a 8) To the Court: The actual ad- theory of men who fear the open arena where truth may battle 
Conan H. Bryent’ dine rs - aoa I delivered ‘after being sen-|, ,uiimpeded with falsehood—and that is one arena we must never 
gel. | (Continued on Page 7) =! fear agaia, ORS, Ne SOM Jet gh oe deo i 
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Letters from Readers on the Arts Ki 


Editor, Feature Section, 

It might interest your readers 
to know about the recent May 
O'Donnel Dance Company's joint 


program with the Brooklyn Phil- 
armonic, conducted by Siegfried 
Landau. wi: 


Well, I took my children between 
12 and 13 years old, and they and 
I enjoyed it a lot. To see May 
O'Donnel! is an experience every 
dance lover should have and that 
goes_for her superb male dancers 
who not only harmonized like they 
were one but did the most intricate 
figures with the utmost grace. Her 
female dance group, especially the 
very young ones flew thru the air 
like Angels. It was a memorable 
evening and I am grateful to your 
paper which drew my: attention to 
it. Please keep your readers in- 
formed of all cultural events. 


The musicial program consisted 
of Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis 
by Vaughan Williams and Serenade 
in D Major by Mozart. The first 
piece was beautifully played by 
strings and cello. The music it- 
self had sweet and melodious 
melodies. The conductor did a 
magnificent job with the not too 
big orchestra. 

—A READER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contributes Verses 
Editor, Feature Section 


Enclosed is a verse contribu- 
tion of mine to the annual 
Shakespeare birthday events. I 
find the current critical move- 
ment both sobering and stimu- 
lating and I'm sure it will lead 
to a strengthening of the forces 
for peace, democracy and 
Socialism. 

o 


A TRIBUTE 


to 
- WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
' $92nd Birthday Anniversary 
April 23, 1956 


April's 
Jonquils 

Will be blooming— 
Springtime s 
Mornings 

Will be June-ing— 
On the world’s stages 
This latest year, 1956. 

o ° 


An effigy poem 


itook place over the last week-end; 
‘On Saturday ‘The Grasshopper’ 
opened at the Cameo, and on 
Monday ‘The Intellectual’ appear- 
ed in the Daily Worker. Indeed, 
Ben Levine reviewed Chekhov's 
Grasshopper immediately across 
the e from Howard Fast'’s 
Intellectual. And although this. may 
| have been more coincidence, it 
was, none- the-less, a happy one. 


And why? Because The Grass- 
hopper, from the creative point of 
view, embodies all that is ‘most 
desirable by The Intellectual’ in 
the way of irony and pathos, 
despair and hope. You modern 
intellectuals, on the right as well 
as on the. left, duplicate if you can, 
the tremendous closing scene of 
The Caeenep pers where, in the 
same room that. was once domi- 
nated by fashionable loafers and 
frivolous doings, sober and pro- 
gressive forces now prevail, if only 
to pay their respect to the honor- 
ed dead. Just as Chekhov is hon- 
ored today, though he, too, in his 
time, was castigated by both the 
right and by the left, in the same 
fashion as our pwn Faulkner is 
hauled over the coals today. And 
furthermore, Chekhov was just as 
sharply critical of. his. critics, as 
Faulkner is today. 

The New Look, as set forth by 
Howard Fast, is long over-due. 
Our literary left, Tamuicalie 
stern and uncompromising and ex- 
tremely sectarian, is sadly in need 
of fresh air. And since it has been 
so. critical of Faulkner, from the 
safe vantage point of its northern 
ivory tower, perhaps it would not 
be amiss here to suggest that its 
more hardy spirits go south, and 
put the advice they have been so 
free with to the acid test. Or, if 
they don’t want to venture beyond 
Suburbia, to at least reappraise 
themselves and give the devil his 


dues. 
—H.A.I. 


From Tennessee 
Editor, Feature Section: 


Saw your correction on the Phil 
Silvers article and acknowledge 
your letter regarding the handling 
of the article. 

Sorry that you have felt that the 


'cism, if worked on will eliminate 
a lot of the beefs I had in the past 


and that a better relationship will 


exist all around for us. 

To keep the record straight: I 
wrote a letter to Rob Hall taking 
issue with his review of Rin 
Lardner's book “The Ecstacy o 
Owen Muir.” 
knowledgement. rior was their any 


comment in the paper regarding}. 


my point, which was that it was 
not a book which would be con- 
ducive to building a united front 
with Catholics. 

I have written many letters to 
George Morris on the labor situa- 
tion in the South, but most of 
them have been ignored and none 
acknowledged. I realize -that you 
have a rough schedule and that 
the work you are doing is tough, 
but also know that many people 
in the hinterlands have some trying 
situations and that if some points 
are ignored we stand a good 
chance of losing interested people, | 
who are desirous of improving and} 
building the press amongst the 
people they work. 

Sincerely, 
MLL. 
Memphis, Tenn 

PS Sure hope this gets. thru to 
you. 


Martha Millet to 
Conduct Workshop 
In Poetry 


A new workshop in poetry is be- 
ing conducted by Martha Millet, 


author of Dangerous Jack and]. 


Thine Alabaster Cities. The group 
meets. every other week in Man-. 
hattan. Those interested in joining 
are asked to send examples of their 
work to Miss Millet c/o P.O. Box 
96, Long Island City 4, New York. 


Author Tells 


I received no ac- 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Of peerless wit, 
With music and drama | 
Implied in it— 

Sweet spirit of Shakespeare 
Comes down through the ages— 
An arm on my shoulders, 

At immortal ease in spring's 
cooling sun. 


* . a 


An epic toil is done— 
New wonders have begun. 
All mankind will feel the need 
Of Stratford Will's eternal seed, 
Sound, solid 
Spiritual and spacious— 
Rest now, and come with us, for 
a new cabin day is dawning! 
And we want you to come with 


us. 
—A. N. 

On Chekoy, Faulkner 

Editor, Feature Section: 


Two disconnected though not 
altogether unrelated literary events 


criticism was djrected at your col-| 
umn, it wasn't; it was an accumu-! 
lation of many years of trying tq 
get through the “paper curtain,” 
which I felt existed, either real or 
imaginary. I feel that the new out-! 


tenced to two years; in effect, it: 
comprises another “defense of) 
poetry.” 

9) Awaiting Appeal: The book 
concludes with a group of chil-| 
dren’s poems and a Christmas-| 
Chanukkah story I wrote for a 
Children’s Party. 

The book is eye-witness testi- 
mony there is no division between 
poetry and politics. Thus the book 
is not only my way of “expressing | 


My Heartfelt Apreciation 
to. All Dear and Near to Me 
for Expressing their Sym- 
pathy on the Loss of My 


Husband 
FRANCES OF LOCAL 89 


Teday’s Best 
Bets TV. Radio 
Movie, Drama 


TV 

News, Features (2) 6 p.m. 

|Mike Wallace, news (5) 

|'Douglas Edwards, news 

‘Sports Scoreboard (5) 

‘Dinah Shore (4) 7:30 

'The Goldbergs—Gertrude Berg (5) 

| $330 

Giants-Dodgers (11) 7:55 

Groucho Marx (4) 8 

Climax—Sit Down With Death 
(2) 8:30- 

Ford Theatre. Alibi with Ralph 
Bellamy (4) 9:30 

Steve Allen (4) 11:20 

Movie: Letter From Unknown 
Woman (7) 11:30 

Featurama (5) 11:45 

RADIO 

Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 

Edward Morgan, news WABC 7 

Ed Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 

Dogers-Giants WMCA, WMGM 
7:55" 

Bob and Ray—comics WOR 9:05 

}Conversation WRCA 9:30 

John Vandercook, news WABC 10 


SS 


— etn 


ie 
_— 


Condolences to 
BERTHA AND FAMILY 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke WABC 
| _ 10:20 


on the loss of her 
HUSBAND 


—Fanny Garment 


—_—— 


— 


- MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, 
mical. Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-S180.” 


- 


Se ye tere Wate te Tl 


a oer aa F : a =. : | 6 
look- on criticism and _self-criti-| myself 


it is my way of fighting, 
for the freedom of myself and all 
political prisoners. 

It is a manifesto 


for the right to 


but free to make poems—in_ prose) 
as Well as verse out of any ex- 
perience, As I say in one passage: | 
“Poetry is my. ‘crime —the poems| 
that 

‘of children laughing, of young 
men, and women who know what 
tombrrow will bring—all these 
living poems that cannot be de- 
'stroyed: the poetry of hum@n en- 
deavor, of people who ask only to 
live in peace and brotherhood, of| 


man's destiny to triumph over all 
| 


inhuman things; I speak here not 


only for the poetry of a single) 
poet, nor any group of thousands, 
poetry of hu- 
' records in small towns, tumbstones, and endless tracking down of 
I am not satisfied to write this| | , 


of poets, but the 
manity entire. . . 


book, or to hzve it published, as 
I hope it will be, later this year. 
I am taking ‘Lovers to people 
wherever I have the chance— 
reading from it aloud. It is my 
speech for Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
for Jomo Kenyatta and the thou- 
sands of others in jail. se 
It is my “lawyer's brief” before 
you—the readers, the court of final 
appeal, by whose judgment all 
poets are found either to be “dead 
on arrival,” or alive. : 
. Even this skeleton outline helps 
to put into the air the fact that 
there are political prisoners in the 
USA, and that they must be gotten 


This business of political pris- 
oners is net a narrow issue; it is tre 
‘concern of all mankind; it is the 
heart of living poetry in the USA 
as it is of British Guiana and Ma- 
‘laya and wherever human beings 
strive to be free: 

. (WALFER LOWENFELS 


‘be free, not only of prison chains,; 


o in out of words, the poems, 


out, and others kept from going in. | 
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by lester rodney | 


Paula Case Explained, Yanks, Encyclopedia 


IN. THE WASHINGTON dugout before the Yankee-Senator 
game at: the Stadiur: mebox. Tuesday I asked Manager Charley 
Dressen whatever had. happened ‘to Carlos Paula, the Negro eut- 
fielder who hit .299 for his team last year, top average on the club, 

Said Charley; “We optioned-him to Denver, the Yankee farm, 
as part-of the McDermott deal (in which the Nats got Tettélbach, 
Berberot, Weisler and Herzog). He was optionable.” me 
Why Paula, I askerl, when there were others who didn't hit © 
as well still with the club? 

Dressen shrugged. “It had to be a player acceptable to the 
Yanks for Triple A ball.” | | 

Did the Yanks specify. Paula? Charley. didn't know. Yankee 
public relations man Bob Fishel, whom I asked later in the press 
box, didn’t know either, ssying he figured it had to be a satisfac- 
tory Triplé A player. Suppose Paula starts breaking down the 
fences at Denver and the Nats are languishing for a hitter, can 
they call him back or must he finish the season in Denver? Fishel 
wasnt sure, but imagined he might have to stay in Denver all 
season as per agreement, 

Does Charley expect Paula back next season? I asked. 

“He might, cure,” said Charley, “I expect he'll be improved.” 

And that’s that. Paula, the 6-3 righthanded hitter from Cuba, 
had developed fast in his*second year and was regarded around 
the league as coming into his own. When he moved up to .299 
in the big time, did .he n»ed another years minor seasoning for 
improvement? At the age of 27? | 

Are Washington fans satisfied with this? It could be exactly 


what Charley says, of course, but if I were a Washington fan, I 


would wonder about completing a deal by sending our top aver- 
age hitting outfielder to a Yankee farm (the poor, poor, Yankee 
farm system). And I would be double curious about it because 
Paula was the club's lone Negro player. I would sit me down 
and write a Jetter to president Calvin R. Griffith at least. 

: a 


THE NATS looked like a pretty drab team in ‘this first look, 
as pitcher Johnny Kucks beat them 4-1, inducing them to ground 
into five double plays en route. Some teams without the big punch 
make a reasonabie go of it with pitching and sparkling detense. 
The Nats’ infield is nothing special. The centerfielder, Olson, who 
was a sub at Boston, may be a fair outfielder, and is hitting, but 
he isn't a centerfielder.'He misjudged three fly balls, saving two” 
of them with spectacular gloved grabs and letting a two out single 


| by Kucks fall in to set up Bauers winning homer. He is flanked 


by Tettelbach and Herzog. hitting 167 and 077 so far. This is not 
written up or slanted just because we made~a point about Paula 


| being-sent away. This is how the club actually looks. Read abcut 


it in the other papers. 

The Yanks look terrific, as advertised. If either the White Sox 
or Indians can’t slow them up, the race will be a shambles by July 4. 

There was some question, they said, of this rookie shortstop 
Lumpe’s throwing. Didn't look like it as the blonde from Birming- 
ham pivoted in the middle of feur doubleplays, Gil McDougald 
starting all four, and on a fifth doubleplay took the ball to 2nd. 
himself before firing to Skowron. Tied a record. He's hitting too. 
McDougald is a “sub” for the slightly ailing Billy Martin. Some sub. 

Mickey Mantle ripped two smoking singles his first two at 
bats off the competent southpaw Chuck Stobbs. Skowron went 
hitless this day. First time up, his one hopper handcuffed second 
baseman Runnels, who recovered in time to get him. Second time 
up Big Moose lifted one which’ was pulled down in deepest right 
center over 400 feet away—in the upper bleacher deck at Ebbets 
Field. “Skowion popped to Olson” was the gag. His average fell 
to a measly 464. Send, the other member of the terrible trio, 
smoked one single to right and lofted homer number four deep 
into the rightfield seats, batting against a southpaw mind you. And 
Elston Howard, who was joining them in wearing out the ball 
until he hurt his forearm, is about ready to come back and take 
over left field. The Yanks also have pitching. 

As one press box buff put it, someone ought to investigate 
the Yanks’ one defeat of the season. : 

* A 

AN IMPRESSIVE Memorial Dinner to the late Hy Turkin — 
was given at Toots Shors Tuesday night by the New York writers 
and A. S. Barnes, publishers of the mammoth baseball éncyclopedia 
on which the enterprising Daily News writer collaborated with 
S. C. Thompson. 3 

The encyclopedia, originally poaned in 1951, was the first 
attempt at a full lifetime register of all players who had ever made 
the majcrs, no matter how brief their stay. It involved the most 
intensive research, including obituary” columns, yellowed old birth 


living ~players. 4 

_ The new up to date edition, called “The Official Encyclo- 
pedia of Baseball, Revised Edition,” is now -off the presses, and 
is a mammoth job including the batting averages and pitching 
won and lost marks of all players from 1871 through 1955, plus 
many other features, rules, history, key records, park dimensions 
and what not. We writers received complimentary editions with 
our names embossed on the cover but I'm afraid it will cost you 
ordinary. fans $5.95. : | 

The peculiar fascination and enduring status of baseball as a . 
subject of conversation is based largely on records, and this book 
certainly makes a notable contribution. | : 

As Dizzy Dean, present for the ceremonies, said, “This here 
bock will shore settle any argumenis in any bar in the country. 
And the good thing about it is that if the figures inside the book 
ain’t convincing enough, the book is heavy encugh to wih the argu- 
ment, with anyhow!” ) 7 } 

The inimitable Diz said he had always thought his name was_ 
Jerome Herman “until Hy Turkin Teld me it was Jay Hanna. I 
checked with aay folks, durned if Hv. w .; ; 


this chill night--without Dusocher and Maglie bi 
Giants. All out to the Petr Grounds! = 


\ 
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— Mothers Set for Court — 


New York, Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Martin say no tax cuts for citizens after conferring with President 
Eisenhower. They had already given the corporations their tax cuts. 


YONKERS STUDENTS MARCH | 
TO BACK TEACHER PAY HIKE 


YONKERS, N. Y., April 25.—;to Commerce High on Palisade 
High school student demonstrations Ave. 

erupted through Yonkers this week The youths then marched down 
in support teachers’ demands} North Broadway back to Saunders 
for overdue 5 per cent wage in-| High, accompanied by four police 
crease. The demonstrations were eee 725) | 


sparked last Friday when: the C: ; ey 
ee gp eee pee Paes Sy seorge L. Kleitz, principal of 
Yonkers Teachers Association. in Saunders, met the students at the 


structed its members to curtail : 
after-schoof activities following re- na and asked what they wanted. 
‘We want our sports._and senior 


fusal of the increase. e 
On Monday morning 230 boys! PtO™, the demonstrators shouted. 
| Student councils from the five 


from Saunders Trade and Tech- ? 
senior high schools elected a city- 


nical High School and Yonkers) %¢! 
High staged demonstrations before! wide council Monday afternoon to 


the two schools and then marched | act in the “educational crisis.” The 
poet tr p elected delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that they were entire- 
ly sympathetic. with the position 
that the teachers have assumed.” 
They called’ upon “every parent 
and every citizen” to “take a more 
active interest in the fight to im- 
‘prove Yonkers schools.” . 


The students continued their 
demonstrations yesterday until 
many were forced to return to 
classes under threat-of suspension. 


parking lot for the convenience ¢ 


SS ee = ee 


————— + ee ee 


SS 


‘on that very lawn at the foot 


(Continued from Page 5) 

u ) 

Washington Monument and 
slept there for several days. The 
fight went on for a week. The 
rains came, and they came 
heavy. The unemployed §scat- 
tered. Some took shelter at the 
Lincoln memorial. Some found 
other public buildings. This led 
to a fight for shelter and result- 
ed in the discovery of a bunch 
of tents in some government de- 
partment. 


The tents were given the unem- 
ployed to be pitched at a place 
near the Potomac. Inexperienc- 
ed people pitched. them on low 
ground. When the next flood 
came the water was a foot deep 
inside many tents. Anyway, ev- 
erybody had a swell time and 
the unemployed won some con- 
cessions on relief. That, too, was 
a Valley Forge—in July. | 


‘Milwaukee Reports 


Vaccine Shortage 
MILWAUKEE, April 25.—City 
Health Commissioner E. R. Krum- 
biegel said today that Salk polio 
vaccine shots have been given to 
10,000 children in the past week, 
'but 5,000 more were turned away 
because of short supplies. 
| ~Milwaukee-. was allocated 40.- 
000 shots of the vaccine. “Krum- 
biegel said he does not know when 
the city will get more supplies. 


Te se 


were yesterdty pinning new hepes on the courts in their valiant battle against all-powerful 
Robest Moses, Attorney Louis N. Field was preparing to seek an order to show cause this 
Park ‘near the Tavern-on-the- Sa ee 
Creen. Sete 
could not be reached. Neither) were burned to death today when fire. roared through a North 
could Stuart Constable, executive Philadelphia tenement. eo 
“They're blasting now, Dynamiting The dead were all Negroes. 
rock. I just got back from the park. Battalion Fire Chief John C. Ward said the dead women and 
“Not that there's anything Weled who would do the objecting,| the benetit of a private commer- 
can do there. They still have that'}ut that he had understood it' cial concession.” 
worst, “Il dont see how anyone said, should not be considered by| the resolution is not on the calen- 
could watch it without crying,”|the Council without giving the! dar “they could take it up if they 
had come from City Councilman)Mayor “to take any and all steps”; mothers last week while they 
James J. Boland, Democrat, as to necessary to “prevent construction guarded the approach to the play- 
that of Minarity Leader Stanley| mite did their work. |peep out of Mayor Wagner, to 
Isaacs was introduced by Isaacs.| The action was urged on the) whom the petitions ‘were ad- 
City Affairs when Isaacs said he of rink m Central Park and is. under 
understood immediate considera- -|the same ownership as Manny 
a s : Tavern-on-the-Green, Ine., said 
e WASHINGTON, April : 24.—| the new parking lot would enable 
Ike Insists President Eisenhower has “duck-' 
(Continued from Page 1) larger. increase in seating capacity 
ing to the AFL-CIO Machinists put “at this time” the management 
summit meeting, to discuss ‘ the 
Middle East crisis, would con- from staff assistants, declared the} frem out of town and many come 
unions paper, The Machinist, in| in, taxis,” he said. He didn’t men- 
by Stevenson. 
Fisenhower threw his full sup- fence, it looks like He will suc-|- 
ceed in killing the school construc-. Fear 
~ Jiance. : 
He expressed support for the;AFL-CIO, Congressman’ Powell toom Carver Hotel early today, 
has agreed to withdraw his amend-| 22d police said three Ohio men 
other countries. He said it would al 
‘be a good thing to get other na-!decision in allocating school! Other persons were injured and a 
funds.” | number were hospitalized. | 
connection, 
a i 


morning in State Supreme Court! , , : - S| a 
3 NEGRO WOMEN, 6 CHILDREN |= 
¢ es F gers oe 
Moses, who is called “High 
officer of the Parks Department. Three persons suffered burns. One was injured leaping from 
About eight of the mothers and] children were found in a third floor front bedroom. 
silly fence up. would be objected to, “and prop- At the City Council it “was ex- 
she added. department head a chance to wanted to.” 
why he was not in the council| of the parking lot” and to have the| ground for small children were 
~ Boland’s office reported yesterday} Mayor in support of “those “who/ dressed. 
tion would be objected to. ‘Hits Ike's Evasion Wolf's, night club’ at Third Ave. 
é 80 more customers to park their 
ed” the school ni iy Se chal- 
tional debt. 
Union. isn't seeking any more parking 
tribute to peace. He said he was 
its current ‘issue. _ | tion the subway. The clientele this 
»ort behind Secretary of State John rigs ee 
, : seat 3 Die in Fire 
tion bill. 
idea~advaitced by Stevenson—ot 
‘ment if President Eisenhower will) Were feared dead in the collapsed 
tions behind a mutual.aid program, nun 
No such assurance has been! 
DEALS IN ‘UNTRUTHS' 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER Se 
in an effort to halt construction of ESS Sea ee Se 
Mrs. Arnold Newman, of 35 W.| g window, and three suffered bruises jumping from a second floor 
their children were there, just’ ‘ A 
It Was when the trees went the erly objected to”” Any resolution plained the Committee on City Af- 
Mrs. Newman said she had not appear. Meanwhile the petitions with 
meeting the previous day. Ai area restored to its condition be- presumably on some desk in City 
that he was not in. The resolution) do not wish to see part of Central Tavern-on-the-Green also has 
Isaacs, reached by the Daily, and 49th St. 
cars. The tavern’s. new addition 
lenge put to him by Rep. Adam 
He said he would have to be) 
“All Powell can get out of the’ space. 
not aware of such a proposal. The 
The Machinist warns that ' “if; week appeared to be strictly of the 
Foster Dulles’ proposal to broaden 
The paper adds: WARREN, Pa., April 25.—-A 
the UN taking-a more active in- 
announce that*the Administration | 9s. 
but the U.S. was not going to dic- | . ee ay 
forthcoming, Powell told a local) B St t P i] V te j ® f f . 
1949 conviction of. Communist 


The West Side mothers, trying to retain a Central Park play area for their children, ee oo 
a“parking lot at 67 St. and Central 
», some of the protesting mothers, PHILADELPHIA, April 25.—Three women and six children 
67 St., one of the mothers, said,| window. 
standing around watching. ing to give you names,” when ask-;a few —_ club patrons and for 
day before, she said, that was the involving a city department, he) fairs meets today, and although 
been told whether any explanation} The resolution called on the 1,800 names gathered by the 
resolution bearing his name and fore bulldozers and axes and dyna-| Hall, but. they had not heard a 
was referred to the Committee on! Park destroyed and-turned into a| the food concession at the skating 
- Worker, said that he was “not go-| On School Jimcrow Arthur Schleifer, president of 
nearing completion affords a much 
Clayton Powell (D-NY), accord- : 
convinced in advance that a new 
White House is polite evasion | “Many of our customers oval 
idea had heen advanced Monday 
the President doesn’t get off the! mink coat variety. 
NATO beyond a mere military al- 
‘After some prodding by the | general alarm fire swept the 150- 
terest in distributing foreign aid to in # 
will adhere to the Supreme Court’s| Authorities said at least 15, 
tate or try to bribe anybody in this’ 
‘NAACP meeting recently. : 
By SIDNEY LIPSHIRES Cormack could well have been, votes. Election returns for the 


—~ 

BOSTON, April 25,.—Absence ofjswamped. Two weeks ago, Ke- GOP state committee indicate that 
clear-cut issues produced one of|fauver urged his supporters to vote the present pro-McCarthy chair- 
the smallest votes on record in the/for McCormack. This maneuver,)man, Elmer Nelson, will get the 
Massachusetts primary yesterday.|disorganized and confused his|heave-ho. Candidates supporting 
Favorite son Rep. John McCor-'forces here. It helped produce the! Lt. Governor Suniner Whittier’s 


o~ 


It is taking history a while to 
catch up with Judge Harold R. 
Medina of the -Federal Court of 
Appeals, buat it’s gradually getting 
there. | 
The 15 judges of the State Su- 
preme Court in the Brooklyn- 
Staten Island district on Tuesday 
charged Medina with “lack of ju- 
dicial temperament”, a-term gen- 
erally used to mean a man is not 
fit te be a judge. They also accused 
him of heing “irresponsible” and 
“untruthful.” | 

Judge Medina is the man who 
was a | 
an anti-Communist outfit for the 


TYitiiiiliriririyiritit 
Anton Chekov's Grand Prize Film 


“THE CRASSHOPPER” 
— (La Cigale) 
- plus Magicolor documentary 
“A Visit to India” ; 
CAMEO THEATRE 


44th St. and Eighth Ave., N.Y. | 
Seeeeeeeeeoeeo oo eo oe Cooeeees . 
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it to accept a medal from 


leaders when he remembered that 
as a judge he was supposed to 
have been “impartial” at that trial. 

He was the judge who sent the 


defense lawyers in the 1949 trial | spark-plugged by 


ito jail on “contempt” charges. 
Supreme Court ‘Justices Douglas 
and Black later made the point 
that it was a question whether 


Medina’s conduct had not provoked | 


the alleged “contempt.” 


More recently, prominent at- 


torneys associated with Smith Act 
cases, reading the record‘ of the 
trial presided over. by. Medina, 
have criticized his.conduct in not 
so gentle terms. 

The current hassle with the state 
judges arises out of ansattack by 
Medina on the present system of 
choosing: state judges, and’on the 


votes to 19,000 for Adlai Stevenson 
and 4,500 for Estes Kefauver. Mc- 
‘Cormack was the only one who 
conducted a campaign, which was 
the pro-Mc- 
Carthy Boston Post. 

Prior te the primary, McCor- 
mack moved might and main to 
prevent: any endorsement of. Ste- 
venson by forces associated with 
former Governor Dever and U. S. 
Sen. Kennedy, McCormack clearly 
intends to throw the support of 
an. unpledged delegation to an 
anti-new.deal candidate such as 
sen, Long. of, Louisiana or Gov. 
Lausche of Ohio. : 

The large Stevenson vote was 
a slap in the face te McCormack, 
however, outside of Greater Bos- 
ton, Stevenson ran away with the 


condition of cases in the state. 


election. Had Stevenson hit more 
on issues some weeks ago, Mc- 


ClO-endorsed candidates . for 
state committee seem to have fared 
poorly. This reflects a failute to 
mobilize the rank and file in the 
election campaign. It also indicates 
a certain indiscriminate endorse- 
ment of labor people which ig- 
nored the sharp battle for control 
of the Democratic State Committee 
between the Carr and Burke forces. 
Carr was generally regarded as 
closer. to the Dever-Furcolo forces 
in the Democratic Party, tradition- 
ally tied in with labor. 

Gerald Doyle ‘State  vice-presi- 
dent of the CIO, a Burke supporter, 
went down to defeat. In Taunton 


ClO-endorsed Mrs. Barbara” Lan-|, 


zilli-ran-a poor third, caught in 
the cross-fire between Burke and 


mack (D.-Mass.) polled 28,000 stay-home attitude of the voters.| campaign to replace Nelson with a 


pro-Eisenhower Republican seem 
to have a clear majority. 
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Tomorrow Manhattan 


FORUM: What's Happening in the So- 
viet Union? Speaker: Pm Fly, chairman, 
N. Y¥. State LYL. _eve., & pun., 
74 te pean ne 14th 8t.. Room 115. 
Contr. cents. Sponsored N. Y¥. Stu- 
dent Divsion ef LY¥L.. Sg 


—Food, daiicing, enter- 


a 


tainment. Priday eve. 9 p.m. 2700 Bronx 

< Best. (coop Auditorium) bet. Aller- 

ton Ave. and Br St. Contr. $1, Spons. 
Allerton LYL. 


y re ee ° 
Co 772 in "4 Mo a — . 


MOTHER doesn’t want te co home and 
cook ow gles the May Day Rally. 
Treat her to-a dinner for Junius Scales at 
the Jefferson School, Sixth Ave. & 16th 


ident 


er 


? ) 


On the Republican ticket ie) : 
iad whith? 42 Annie ay, April 30. Dinner served 
polled 48,000'9'j.m- cook s2° 1 


